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OUR COVER: like millions of 
other youngsters throughout the 
U.S., Bobby Nixon enjoys a look at 
his favorite TV program. Brother 
Don Nixon took the picture of Bob- 
by watching. 
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“Behold thou shalt conceive in thy womb and shalt | 
bring forth a Son and thou shalt call his name Jesus.” 


———s 
















April 6th is 
the feast of 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


Capturing the drama of the great 
moment, when the angel Gabriel 
tells Mary that she is to be the 
Mother of God, is this painting by 
Simone Martini (XIV Century, Tus- 
can School). This masterpiece may 
be seen in Florence's famed Uffizi 
Gallery. 


In Florence, Italy, is this magnificent 
Church of the Annunciation. 





A mother of four 
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Part One: 
What about the viewer? 


6 


WE ARE NOW in the second 
decade of a not - so - peaceful co- 
existence with television. The fam- 
ily TV set has been referred to as 
a “one-eyed monster,” “idiot box,” 
“electronic baby - sitter,” etc. It 
has been accused of destroying 
family life, aiding and abetting 
juvenile delinquency, ruining ar- 
tistic expression and ambition, 
cretinizing adults and stulting the 
imagination of youth. On the 
other hand, it is said to bring the 
wonders of the world into the 
home, spark the imagination, pro- 
mote brotherhood, raise the IQ 
and morality of our youth and 
create “togetherness” in family 
life. Perhaps some part of the 
truth exists in each of these wide- 
ly conflicting ideas. 

There are few viewers indeed, 
to whom television is a very vital 
issue. For the great majority of 
us, it is something which has set- 
tled into a corner of the living 
room and often has something en- 
joyable to offer. We complain 
about the commercials and the 
quality of many shows, but rush to 
call the repairman the minute a 
tube blows. 


To parents, however, the ques- 
tion of its effect on children is of 
real importance. This is the area 
where the conflicting opinions have 
created confusion. To some par- 
ents it seems a real monster; they 
fear it so much they don’t even 
tolerate a set in the house. Many 
parents limit and carefully censor 
the programs their children watch; 
others ignore the choice of pro- 
grams and simply use the with- 
drawal of TV as a handy punish- 
ment. The majority of conscienti- 
ous parents, while not convinced 
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that TV is actually harmful, allow 
their children to watch it freely, 
but are left feeling vaguely guilty 
about having done so. 


A LOOK AT THE VIEWER 


Let us begin by looking, not at 
the TV screen, but at its receiver, 
the individual. As is the case with 
books, comic books, movies, all 
hobbies and forms of entertain- 
ment, the reasons behind our en- 
joyment and use of TV are purely 
individual. If an adult has a 
healthy, well-balanced life, he will 
want to devote some part of his 
time to entertainment. It enriches 
his life, helps him relax and there- 
fore do a better job. The form of 
entertainment he chooses depends 
on many factors. Usually, in or- 
der to be really satisfactory, it will 
demand some activity on his part, 
either physical or mental. Watch- 
ing TV is passive; it requires no 
effort beyond turning a knob. In 
very few cases, then, could it be, 
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Boys will be Boys. 


Bobby Nixon 
enjoys a “Western” every now and 
then. 


in itself, a very satisfactory form 
of recreation. But this is not to 
say that it doesn’t fill a need. We 
can’t be active all the time; to have 
entertainment by simply turning a 
knob can often be a blessing, and 
many of the things offered by tele- 
vision are in themselves worth- 
while. 

If some part of a man’s life is 
unsatisfactory, however, the most 
innocuous hobby can become a 
vice. The husband, for instance, 
who is never seen without a book 
before his face, may be a stranger 
to his family. Reading the very 
best literature can be a way of 
escaping responsibilities; it can be- 
come a substitute for living, and 
as such is no better, nor worse, 
than any other form of escape. We 
will, of course, except those more 
damaging forms of escape: Alco- 
holism, gambling, etc., which not 
only rob the family of a father or 
mother, but also of food and shel- 
ter. 





But Bob Nixon has his hobby, too— 
stamp collecting. And he’s thor- 
ough at it. 


HOW MUCH TIME AT TV? 


Children’s use of their time is 
not really very different. If a nor- 
mal, emotionally healthy toddler 
is satisfied with himself and his 
life, he will enjoy TV entertain- 
ment — sometimes (if only the 
commercials). But he will be much 
too busy living to devote too much 
time to it. Playing with’‘other chil- 
dren, exploring the fascinating 
world of his own home and family 
are far too important for him to 
be bothered with TV for very long 
at a time. However, if he is not 
emotionally healthy, if he is un- 
sure of himself and frightened by 
life, he must find some escape, 
whether it is in comic books, TV, 
a musical instrument or an old 
teddy bear. To remove the books 
or TV or hobby will not remove 
the cause of this person’s problem, 
whether he is an adult or a child. 
He needs help, instead, to make 
his life complete. We need have 
no fears about the amount of time 
a normal pre-school child spends 
watching TV, as long as it is not 






allowed to disrupt necessary rou- 
tines. And any parent who would 


‘ permit a child to watch television 


instead of having his dinner or 
some other important event is 
probably not providing his child 
with a normal life anyway. Whe- 
ther or not the child watches TV 
is not the issue; again, the prob- 
lem is in the rest of his life. 


ESCAPE? 


With the toddler’s older broth- 
ers and sisters, however, it is often 
a tempting distraction, a handy 
way of avoiding unpleasant things 
like homework and chores. Nat- 
urally, the wise parent is aware 
of this problem and can cope with 
it in the same way he must cope 
with other distractions. The only 
thing that makes TV different 
from other hobbies or entertain- 
ment in this respect is that it is 
so readily available. It is unique 
in that it takes so little effort to 
be entertained. But this is true 
for parents as well as children. You 
can sit down to watch just one 
show; there is an unpleasant task 
left to tackle before bedtime, per- 
haps a light bulb needs to be 
changed in the upstairs halls and 
it’s a long trip to the basement for 
a ladder. At the end of the “one 
program,” you wait to see the 
name of the next show. It may be 
something you would normally 
avoid, but you stay and watch the 
beginning of it anyway ... and 
you know how it goes from there. 
TV provides a real opportunity 
for will-power exercise, but I doubt 
that anyone really needs more 
temptations. Putting off an oc- 
casional chore won’t have disas- 
trous results, but if the habit 
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spreads, family life can suffer. Nor- 
mal children want and need a 
great deal of contact with and, at 
least occasionally, the undivided 
attention of their parents. If the 
parents’ attention is absorbed by a 
TV show, obviously the children 
are being deprived of something 
they need. But again, the fault 
lies, not in the existence of TV, 
but its misuse. 


THE FAMILY WATCHES 


The entire family can join to- 
gether to watch a particular show 
they all enjoy, and the entire fam- 
ily well benefit from it in the same 
way they would from any shared 
activity. In some families, though, 
the choice of programs can be- 
come a real bone of contention. A 
certain amount of difference of 
opinion is natural and some fair 
way of deciding must be worked 
out, as is true, for instance, of the 
use of the family car, or where va- 
cations will be spent. If it reaches 
the point, though where there is 
always a quarrel, it is probably in- 
dicative of trouble far more basic 
than TV. Children can and do 
share readily if they are confident 
of themselves and very sure of 
their parents’ love. But no amount 
of training, no amount of insist- 
ence that they share will create 
harmony among children who are 
unsure of themselves or who have 
before them the example of par- 
ents who have never learned to 
share with anyone. Fighting over 
the TV program is not because of 
its existence but again an indica- 
tion of a lack somewhere else. 


The time devoted to viewing tel- 
evision is always limited if all the 
other demands of living are met. 
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There are few children whose 
schedules leave very much time for 
anything else. With school, home- 
work, household chores, paper 
routes or baby-sitting, musical in- 
struments or other hobbies, school 
or outside clubs and organizations, 
in most large families the impres- 
sion is that an evening free for 
television is a rare occasion. In 
this respect, its availability can en- 
courage and help draw together a 
too-busy family. 


GODSEND FOR SICK 


As any mother of a large fam- 
ily will attest, there are many 
times when TV is a godsend. For 
a sick youngster, it can never be 
a substitute for his mother, but it 
helps during those times when she 
must care for the rest of the fam- 
ily. It also helps enormously dur- 
ing those just-before-dinner blues, 
when everyone is hungry and tired 
and mother’s time and attention is 
needed in the kitchen. Despite the 
critics, no mother should feel apol- 
ogetic for using her “electronic 
babysitter’s” help at these times. 
There may be a temptation to use 
it at other times, too, when mother 
just doesn’t want to be bothered; 
but children know the difference 
and react to it. As we mentioned 
earlier, there are temptation to 
misuse any form of recreation; 
they must be controlled, but not 
by removing the source. 


PART TWO of Lee Voiles’' YOUR 
CHILD AND TV will be in our 
May issue. Be sure and read it! 
Let us know what you think on the 
subject. 








A comparative religion study started this journey 


A MORMON COMES TO ROME 


by Audra Hendrickson 


WHEN I was a child, the world 
was a ring of mountains around 
the valley, with an upturned 
bowl of blue for a sky. To the 
south lay an unknown desert; east 
and west were mountain-rimmed, 
and Salt Lake City, with Temple 
Square and Tabernacle, was to the 
north, the symbol and stronghold 
of the Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter-Day Saints. 


My fore-fathers had pioneered 
the valley. One of them had had 
eight wives. 


Sunday mornings meant church 
with my brothers and sisters, with 
Sacrament meeting in the evening. 
Tuesday afternoons Mama went 
to Relief Society, while teen-agers 
attended Mutual Improvement 
Associations at night. One after- 
noon a week the smaller children 


studied at Primary classes. The 
first Sunday of every month was 
Fast Sunday and I fasted from 
sundown Saturday until sundown 
Sunday. 


In all the valley I was conscious 
of no belief but Mormon belief. 
Uncomprehendingly, I shuddered 
at the rare mention of the Cath- 
olic Church, that Abomination of 
Desolation, that Harlot of Rome. 


The drift away from Mormon- 
ism really began for me during a 
quarter at Wyoming State Univer- 
sity, studying world religions at 
the LDS Institute in Laramie. The 
course scanned briefly the major 
religions and philosophical schools 
of civilization. It was the begin- 
ning of knowledge of entirely new 
concepts. There were, to my sur- 
prise, systems of theology and phi- 


The Mormon Temple in Salt Lake 
City, Utab. 











losophy that had held men’s 
minds and wills for thousands of 
years before Joseph Smith had 
trumpeted his revelations in the 
1800’s. 

Not that I had been completely 
unaware of their existence—I had 
been aware. But suddenly, in the 
light of such antiquity as Catholi- 
cism, Confucianism and the like, 
Mormonism seemed _ absurdly 
young and upstart. 

So began the slow process of 
re-evaluation of my strong beliefs 
in the absolute verity and blessed- 
ness of Joseph Smith, who had 
proclaimed the doctrine he taught 
as revealed to him in a special way 
by the very angels of God. Doc- 
trines, he claimed, which man had 
possessed many times before, 
through Old Testament prophets, 
through Christ, and finally, in these 
latter days, through Joseph him- 
self. Always, by sin and disbelief, 
man had forfeited his right to such 
exalted revelations. Even Christ 
was not able to plant the gospel in 
men’s hearts deeply enough to 
guarantee its survival after the 
death of the apostles. 


But Joseph could do what Jesus 
could not. This new dispensation 
was also to be the last, and would 
continue until Christ’s second com- 
ing, ushering in the millenium. 

In the fabric of this proud 
prophesying, holes began to ap- 
pear to me. 

Why, if it was God’s command- 
ment, was polygamy abandoned 
when it was outlawed by the US. 
government? It was divinely de- 
creed, according to Mormons, as 
a necessary condition to entrance 
into the highest degree of glory in 
heaven. Those unmarried or mar- 
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Joseph Smith, founder of Mor- 
monism. 


ried monogamously, are barred 
from this pinnacle of paradise. 
Barred also are Negroes, thought 
to be cursed with Cain’s mark 
and denied admittance to the high- 
er echelons of Mormon priesthood. 

At church meetings and in the 
religious course at Brigham Young 
University in Provo, Utah, where 
I matericulated for the final quar- 
ter of freshman year, I sought 
answers and logical doctrines. But 
they were not to be found. 

To the distress of family and 
friends I began to stay home from 
Sunday School and other church 
functions. The faith I had once 
professed so fervently at Fast 
Sunday testimony meetings was 
drawing its last breaths. Finally 
I abandoned it altogether. 

For the next year or two I stud- 
ied erratically with Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses, attended meetings with 
Church of the Nazarene friends, 
and watched open - mouthed the 
acrobatics of the local Assembly 
of God minister. Then even such 
sporadic interest failed and I spent 
Sunday mornings lying abed as 
long as I pleased. 

After school was out I worked 
for a while at a department store 
and then was hired as society edi- 
tor on the Provo Daily Herald. 
Not long after I met the man I 
was soon to marry. 


| 


Brigham Young, Mormon leader. 


In 1950 we came to Michigan to 
continue our education, and after 
Jack’s graduation in 1951, and the 
birth of our first child, we moved 
to Detroit. 

At the insistence of my mother, 
visiting from Utah, we had the 
baby blessed in the Mormon 
church. We never went there 
again, but local missionaries called 
on us. I had promised to take an- 
other long look at Mormonism be- 
fore formally giving it up. 

For the next year and a half, 
one night a week, an LDS bishop 
instructed us in the main doctrines 
of his faith. When he had finished 
I was more than ever convinced 
Mormon claims were false. 

My objections were directed 
generally at these main teachings: 

God is an exalted man and 
Christ is only a man, albeit more 
intelligent and more holy than 
other men. 

God is eternally progressing and 
men, too, will progress eternally, 
some day becoming gods of other 
worlds. “As man is, God once 
was; As God is, man may be- 
come,” is a main tenet of Mormon 
theology. 

There is not one God, but three, 
with each Person of the Blessed 
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Trinity a separate, distinct God. 
(The doctrine of the Trinity as 
Catholics know it is utterly abom- 
inable and inconceivable to the 
Mormon mind.) 


Man, as well as God had no be- 
ginning but existed from all eter- 
nity in a pre-earth, spirit state. 
Life here is a necessary prelude to 
paradisiacal joys. The idea of a 
myriad of spirits clamoring for 
earth-life prompted the LDS 
teaching against birth prevention. 


Denial of hell for unrepentant 
sinners. Rather, there are three 
degrees of glory in heaven: The 
celestial where the greatest souls 
go; the terestrial, or middle de- 
gree; and the telestial, or lower 
level. (Sons of Perdition, vaguely 
defined, go to hell, but this is not 
described in the terms of orthodox 
Christianity.) 

Denial of the Real Presence in 
the Blessed Sacrament. 

Delay of baptism until the age 
of eight, and vicarious baptism for 
the dead. 

A materialistic after -life in 
which there will be marriage, and 
where, in fact, children may be 
born to resurrected beings. 

The Book of Mormon is a di- 
vinely revealed book containing 
histories and prophecies of people 
living on this continent from 600 
B.C., remnants of which are the 
American Indians. 

Meantime, Jack and I had de- 
cided to study the major churches 
of Christianity, just for the fun of 
it, and just in case we might be 
missing something important. We 
drew up charts, made lists and be- 
gan to read and study. 

About this time we met a Cath- 
olic couple, both converts. We 
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thought, “How fortunate—we can 
fill in our chart on Catholicism!” 

As we studied and talked, my 
interest centered more and more 
on Catholicism, possibly because, 
of all churches, it is more hated 
and feared by Mormons than any 
other. I wondered if all the stories 
I had heard of it were true. 

I began to pray and to re-read 
the New Testament. All the while 
the Mormon studies continued. 

At length I felt sufficiently in- 
terested to take a real course of 
instructions from a priest. After 
some difficulty it was arranged. 
A few months later I broke off the 
instructions, at my husbands’ ad- 
vice, to take a longer look at the 
major Protestant churches we had 
not covered thoroughly in our or- 
iginal studies. 

I read about the formation of 
the Anglican church under Henry 
VIII and its establishment during 
Elizabeth’s reign; attended study 
courses at a nearby Lutheran 
church, and occasionally went to 
Congregational and Presbyterian 
services. 

Still my mind and will were 
drawn to Catholicism, and Protes- 
tant theology paled in the clear 
lights of its doctrines. Jack con- 
sented to a resumption of the in- 
structions. 

Reading a chapter on the Mys- 
tical Body in “Theology and San- 
ity” by F. J. Sheed one night, I 
knew that, whatever it cost in per- 
sonal sacrifice, I was going to join 
the Catholic Church. 

With Jack’s permission I was 
baptised on the feast of St. Paul, 
prince of converts, June 30, 1954. 
The long and roundabout journey 
was over. 
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“PM YOURS” 


“I'M YOURS, all yours when you 
subscribe to CATHOLIC LIFE 
around the world for three years. 
PLEASE SEND YOUR $5.00 today. 
Within one week's time I will be at 
your mail box together with my 
baby. I am 101/ inches tall and 
was made in- the gateway to China, 
Hong Kong. 


BY SUBSCRIBING to CATHOLIC 
LIFE now, you will quickly help 
the poor refugee doll-makers in 
Hong Kong who made me.” 


MISSIONARIES OF SS. PETER 
AND PAUL 


121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEAR FATHERS: 


Enclosed you will find $5.00 for 
my three year subscription to CATH- 
OLIC LIFE around the world. 
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for yourself, family 


or friends 


The designation of a memorial at 
MARYGLADE, our new PIME 
major Seminary in Memphis, Mich- 
igan, will be an ideal way to realize 
your desire to thank God for what 
He has given you. An attractive 
plaque bearing the inscription chos- 
en by you will be attached to the 
object designated by you. Your 
subscription for a memorial is not 
fixed by actual cost of the object 
involved but is a consideration of 
the privilege of designation and to 
absorb other building costs not read- 
ily memorialized. After a ten per 
cent down payment, your memorial 
can be =; paid for within a two- 


year period of time. 








PIME MISSIONARIES OF 
SS. PETER AND PAUL 
121 East Boston Boulevard 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


DEAR FATHERS: 
Enclosed you will find $__ . 


CHAPEL ‘ to assist you in building your new 
Confessionals (4) ......... ea. $1,000 PIME M Ss MARY 
Cross Atop Chapels .......... 2,000 ajor eminary, i 
Holy Water Fonts (4)...... ea. 500 GLADE. 

Exterior Doors (2)......... ea. 2,000 “ I am interested in memorializing 
OE Pere 1,500 
SECO OS Pe 500 pen = “ ghee 
Citertum (4) 22... .2sccee ea. 1,000 ; (name item) 
Lighting Fixtures (10) ...... ea. 500 sn ai 
Paschal Candle Stand......... 400 for the total amount of $ “a 
Sencivery lomp ........cse0% 800 
Stained Glass Windows (8). .ea. 800 See ee - d mer. 
eee EE Meas tt cts 1,000 and enclose a ten percent down pay 
5 ment of $_ ___ 
CLASSROOMS I pledge a payment of $ selina 
eS SPP ae ea. #00 2ae0 ions , 
Patron Statue (8) ........ ea. 500 (please designate) ——.____montiny 
Holy Water Font. (8)....... ea. Pe ST) na th eae ha bi-monthly —— quarterly 
Professor's Desk and 
Equipment (8) ......... ea. 360 iicntiteilst ce LY . 
Bookcases (8) ........... ea, 360 


The inscription is to read: 


SEMINARIANS ROOM 
Crucifix (150) 
Holy Water Font (150). 
Bed (150) 
Desk & Chair...... . My Name - 


Address 
City, Zone_ 
RO a 


Please send me your MARYGLADE calendar with envelopes. 





Courage, travels across the globe, and 
disappointments made these 


‘GLORIES 


L. 
Pew 
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IN THE YEAR 1606 one of the 
first foreign ships sailed from 
Manila to Japan numbering among 
its passengers some Franciscan 
friars. The ship was bound for the 
Kanto district. 


The governor there, Tokugawa 
Iyeyasu, was desperately trying to 
open commercial relations with the 
West. But bad weather during the 
voyage made it necessary for the 
ship to head for Hizen, near Saga, 
in Kyushu, where some of the 
monks were allowed to settle. One 
of the monks was Father Louis 
Sotelo from Spain. 


Sometime later Father Sotelo 
went to Edo (the present Tokyo) 
and struck up a friendship with 
Iyeyasu. It was at this time that 
the Franciscan monk began to 
make his influence felt with the 
resulting spread of Christianity in 
Japan. His influence was felt also 
in the political future of the coun- 
try. 

In 1612 the governor’s confi- 
dence and friendship for Father 
Sotelo led him to arrange to send 
the monk to Spain to negotiate for 
foreign trade with that country. 
On his journey Father Sotelo was 
shipwrecked, forcing him to return 
to Edo. He was met with a far dif- 
ferent attitude from Iyeyasu, who 
had turned against Christianity, 
ordering the Franciscan church in 
Edo to be destroyed. 


In spite of this reversal of the 


governor’s feeling toward Chris- 
By tianity, even to the point of pro- 


it~ 


re hibiting the monks to preach, 
“ar Father Sotelo erected an oratory 
f in Asakusa, in the leper quarter, 
and there publicly celebrated 


Mass. However, in 1613, an anti- 
Christian edict was issued and 
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1,600 Catholics were imprisoned. 
Father Sotelo was one of 27 per- 
sons who were condemned to 
death. 

A combination of distaste for 
spilling the blood of the monk and 
the influence of Date Masamune, 
the governor of Sendai, caused 
Iyeyasu to release Father Sotelo 
to Masamune. The Sendai gover- 
nor took the monk to his capital 
in the north and expressed an eag- 
erness to learn about the outside 
world. Whether from a _ political 
or from a religious interest, Masa- 
mune allowed Father Sotelo to 
preach in his territory. The monk 
even extracted a promise that the 
governor would build a church. 

Once again Father Sotelo was 
to fill the role of ambassador, this 
time for Masamune. With Hase- 
kura Tsunenaga, the governor’s 
ambassador, the monk left with 
two letters; one for the King of 
Spain and one for the Pope. Masa- 
mune’s wish was for friendly rela- 


The grave of Hasekura on the 
grounds of the Komyoji Temple in 
Sendai, Japan. 



























tions with the Spanish King and 
his Christian states. His request 
from His Holiness, the Pope, was 
for Franciscan monks to be sent 
to convert his people. 

Hasekura and the monk set sail 
in September, 1613, in the first 
Japanese-manned ship to cross the 
Pacific. They arrived at the port 
of Acapulco, Mexico, on January 
24, 1614. The ambassador Hase- 
kura’s warmth toward the Church 
was heightened to the point where 
he wished to be baptized. But the 
ceremony was to take place in 
Spain. 

Hasekura embraced the faith 
and was baptized in Madrid in 
February, 1615. He and Father 
Sotelo delivered the letter from 
Masamune. For two years Hase- 
kura, under the Christian name of 
Philipo Francisco, observed life 
and conditions in southern Europe. 

Armed with his now fervent 
faith, the ambassador and the 
monk, Father Sotelo, returned to 
Mexico for their Japanese vessel 
on which they would sail to return 
to Sendai, Japan. 

There was more delay at Manila 
in the form of hostility toward the 
ambassador and the monk. This 
had perilous consequences. Father 

















The memorial to Father Sotelo on 
the Komyoji Temple grounds. 
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Sotelo was not allowed to continue 
to Japan but was sent back to new 
Spain. 

Hasekura finally completed his 
mission and returned to Sendai in 
1620. Seven years had passed and 
Christianity had gotten a strong 
champion in the ambassador, who 
fervently followed his faith until 
his death in 1622. 


In the same year that Hasekura 
died in Sendai, Father Sotelo man- 
aged to return to Manila. Dis- 
guised as a Chinese, he fled to 
Japan, expecting safety as a re- 
turning emissary of the governor 
of Sendai. But the anti-Christian 
persecution had spread to the 
whole of Japan. Even Masamune, 
who had initiated the goodwill 
mission to the Pope, was murder- 
ing converts in his territory. 

After long and dedicated service 
to the Church and to the cause of 
converting the Japanese people, 
Father Sotelo’s reward was to be 
executed at Nagasaki in 1624, 
along with four other priests. 

a 


At the temple of Komyoji in 
Sendai is a small stone monument 
marking the grave of Hasekura 
Tsunenaga. Above the spot is a 
large umbrella pine tree, planted 
in 1916 by Abbe Petorelli, special 
envoy of Pope Benedict XV, in 
commemoration of Hasekura’s 
visit to Rome. 

Beside this grave there is an- 
other small stone marked with 
these words—In Memoriam L. 
Sotello. 

The spirits of these two men who 
went to such lengths to make of 
Japan a great Christian country 
are still praying for the conversion 
of their beloved people. 
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by Albert Wider 


DURING the last century the 
native art of primitive peoples 
came to the notice of Europeans 
through colonial expansion. This 
fact aroused a considerable specu- 
lation regarding the essential du- 
ties and grounds of a creative and 
artistic formation. It was mainly 
the sculpture and painting of 
African tribes’ which ‘provoked a 
speechless astonishment. In dif- 
ferent countries of Europe young 
artists were taking charge of these 
new forms without any restraint 
and putting them into their own 
mental deliberations. Their con- 
duct was such that their works 
were even more abstract than the 
artificial products of the natives 
in pagan countries. Hence, the 
veneration of the works of primi- 
tive races, which had the same ef- 
fect as a revelation, contributed to 
a large extent to the building up 
of the expression of modern art. 


Wherever cultural tendencies are 
clashing, internal connections, as- 
similations and mixtures are the 
immediate result. Therefore an 
investigation into the influence 
which European art of the last 
century has had both on the lives 
of the natives in the newly discov- 
ered lands of Asia and Africa, and 
on the forms into which the cul- 
tures of those countries has devel- 
oped, should be a worthwhile ef- 
fort. The European artists were 
holding the masks and fetishes of 
the primitive races in their hands 
and were regarding them as real 
and valid expressions of the funda- 
mental power of these people’s 
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spiritual world. Exactly in the 
same way the pagan peoples were 
considering the European art of 
these times as genuine expression 
of a Christian world of ideas. 
Christianity got an opportunity to 
gain a firm footing by establishing 
colonial settlements — and so an 
intensive exchange took place be- 
tween the native pagan tribes and 
the artistic world of the 19th 
Christian century. 

There appears to have been very 
different views on the question of 
the proper approach to art on the 
missions. The missionaries were 
overwhelmed by the notable and 
highly developed cultures of the 
Asiatic Indians, Chinese and other 
Eastern peoples. They put the 
immense art of temple building 
at the service of Christendom 
and erected churches and schools, 
universities and hospitals in the 
architectural style of these pagan 
peoples. The missionaries were 
entirely convinced that by this 
constant taking over of their forms 
the natives would take interest in 
the teaching of Christianity and 
in the really existing and living 
love of the Christian Faith for all 
mankind. The missionaries bore 
incredible pains, studied hard and 
made many sacrifices in order to 
adapt themselves to such compli- 
cated architectural forms. But in 
the Far East we have the oppo- 
site efforts as well, namely the con- 
struction of Church buildings in 
the spirit of European Gothic and 
other European styles of past cen- 
turies. Today we know that these 
were completely false conclusions. 
However one would not encourage 
an entire taking over of native 
forms. 
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The Art of Africa in depicting one 
of the Magi. 


Contrary to the Church of the 
Far East, the missionary Church 
of Africa was facing other condi- 
tions. Normally the missionaries 
only met with the primitive cot- 
tages of the African. The applied 
art of the natives in its whole ab- 
straction only served a crude idol- 
atry and ancestral cult. Merely 
because of that fact the art could 
not be accepted by the messengers 
of Christian Moral Law. This art 
could not be employed in the 
Christian churches and in their 
service. The nearly complete mis- 
understanding of an indigenous 
religious architecture and the dif- 
ficulty of bringing the two views 
into closer connection because of 
poor transport facilities at this 
time prevented the development of 
a true and typical architecture in 
the African Church. 
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In addition to these difficulties, 
architectonic reflection had met 
with serious trouble in Europe. 
Around the turn of the last cen- 
tury the North of Europe was 
building its churches, schools, rail- 
way stations and hospitals in the 
neo- (=pseudo-) Romanesque, 
neo-Gothic and neo-Baroque style. 
On the other hand, the South of 
Europe practically always ac- 
knowledged the Renaissance style 
as the genuine pattern for Church 
buildings. The missionary who 
went out all over the world, was 
himself a child of his own time and 
he thought like most of that epoch 
the Gothic cathedral alone could 
be the real style of the Church’s 
architecture. No wonder that 
“Gothic” churches and even ca- 
thedrals were produced in the 
densest bush of Africa. Moreover 


An Indian interpretation of the 
Magi's visit to the 
Savior. 


new - born 
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the missionary lay brother could 
not get anything that would have 
stimulated him, so he simply re- 
membered his parish church at 
home in Europe and designed and 
worked according to this memory. 
It is not fair to condemn the hard 
work of those missionaries. No one 
had the slightest experience of the 
African climate, and the opinions 
of some that the climate must be 
taken into consideration in build- 
ing had not yet succeeded. The 
technical presuppositions of our 





The African artist interprets the 
Crucifixion. 


age were also completely missing. 
The direction of the whole artistic 
development of that time can be 
found in the following sentence: 
“What is right in Europe must 
surely be reasonable in Africa and 
elsewhere.” 

The first world war fell upon 
this great and self-sacrificing work 
of the 19th century missionaries. 
In Europe it pulled down and blew 
up the dull and shallow walls of a 
hedonistic bourgeoisie. Yet the 
European soul rose out of the 
ruins and the chaos of a dreadful 
slaughter, and this soul was, one 
might say, purified and more 
sound. It pondered again over its 
own powers, which Christianity 
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deeply dignified and exalted. Those 
artists who were getting their in- 
spiration and enthusiasm from the 


natives round about 1900-1910 
were expericncing an unexpected 
justification. The triumph of the 
abstract art of modern times is to 
be understood from the point of 
view of this development. Also 
about this time came the birth of 
concrete, which cried for new cal- 
culations and formulas. A new 
world architecture was called into 
being. Today nobody thinks long- 
er of copying old architectural 
styles. Only for a short period of 
time did two two European dicta- 
torships try to force an untruthful 
classic style upon their nations. 
The second world war swept these 
false dreams away. 


How is the situation today with 
regard to architecture and the 
Christian art as a whole in the 
missionary countries? It is not 
easy to answer that question. In 
order to get rid of a certain per- 
plexity we must try to take into 
account the mutual relations of 
modern mankind within different 
streams of culture. We might say 
that the European-American style 
of concrete and armoured con- 
crete construction has found abso- 
lute imitation in the great former 
colonies of the East. And this in 
spite of a buoyant nationalism. 
There the missionaries are anx- 
iously aware of the morbid deifica- 
tion of European culture, of a lack 
of initiative. In countries of the 
most primitive people, skyscrapers 
of the most shabby type rise up 
overnight. An unhappy proletar- 
iat of yellow and black workers 
arrive in these towns who are con- 
trolled only by economic systems. 
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The Church is facing these hard 
realities with its teaching of the 
respect for the human person and 
its duty to preach the Gospel to 
all mankind. The Church must 
not paralyze the mutual craving 
for adopting the achievements of 
the White Man’s civilization. It 
cannot prevent the last Negro in 
the bush from seeing European 
newspapers and pictures or from 
knowing how the White Man lives. 
He wants to live in the same way, 
he wants the same churches as 





Another African 


version of the 
Crucifixion. 


the European. On the other hand 
the Church is obliged to guard and 
protect the Positive Natural Law 
and the customs of the native 
races, wherefore she must also rec- 
ognize the native style of art. The 
natives are bound to take care of 
their own specific abilities and the 
missionaries have come to the 
point where it is completely wrong 
and unfair to “adorn” churches 
and chapels, schools and hospitals 
with plaster figures of a decayed 
art mode. The idea of Christ’s 
message to the world has been in- 
sured by plaster figures. The mis- 
sion Church is poor. True, But 
just this poverty may be the source 
of true and genuine art. Just the 
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material compulsion of having to 
give up all claim to building mar- 
vellous artistic works, creates the 
possibility of planning in strong 
simplicity and great symbolic ef- 
ficacy of immediate impression; as 
it has been possible in Europe to 
open the way for a genuine Chris- 
tian symbolism. In this sense the 
missionary of the 20th century will 
try more and more to make full 
use of the creative powers of the 
natives for the cultural services of 
a living Christianity. It is neces- 
sary to instruct the missionary in 
this regard. It must be stressed 
here that the energies concerned 
with the development of fine arts 
in missionary activity must be co- 
ordinated and experiences must be 
exchanged. The instruction of 
missionary students at the semi- 
naries with regard to history of art 
should not be based solely upon 
the outlines of the Greek classic! 
The real art in the missions is still 
only beginning, in spite of a cer- 
tain amount of success. It is the 
missionary’s duty to work in a 
positive and purifyinz way, and 


* he can only do that, if he gets rid 


of the European - classical art 
concept. 


It may have been worthwhile— 
in the sense of this brief article— 
to throw some light cn the devel- 
opment of art cn the missions of 
the Church. Yet one must not 
forget in all the discussions that, 
in the first instance, the missionary 
Church is put into the world in or- 
der to preach the salvation of the 
Gospel to the pagans. But the art 
—even if it finds its expression in 
the most simple symbol painted 
with carbon — has a dutv to ad- 
vance this message of the Church. 
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